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ON THE POSTHUMOUS RESTRICTIONS 
LAID BY HUSBANDS ON THEfR WI- 
DOWS. 

«• When on the awful bed of death reclin'd, 
Thinkoa the faithful fairyou leave behind ; 
Those charms that could thy heart with 

rapture fill, 
Those kind attentions more endearingstill, 
That loveliness of mind ; to which was 

due, 
All that Of. earthly bliss you ever knew; 
Ah ! recollect, nor prove to them unjnst, 
Swayed by ungrateful friend or mean 

distrust." 

M'Erin. 

I was the other day, called to write 
the last will of a man turned of 
seventy, who, from a severe at- 
tack of the gout, supposed his pre- 
sence in the other world would very 
shortly be required. 

He had lived the unsocial life of 
a bachelor until the age of fifty, 
when he married a beautiful young 
girl, just entering into one and 
twenty. He was a man »f very 
engaging manners and agreeable 
dispositions, and as the marriage had 
been wholly her own choice, his 
young wife had invariably appear- 
ed to possess more real affection 
for him* than considering the dispa- 
rity of their ages, could have been 
reasonably expected: 

For his part, he was dotingly fond 
of her; Her will was the sole rule 
«f hi* conduct ; aSd in ordinary 
conversation, her name, actions, and 
opinions furnished him with, at least, 
one third of what he had to say. She 
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had been rendered still dearer to him 
by the birth of five children, only 
one of whom however, was at pre- 
sent alive: and if the assurances 
of love am) attachment, her whole 
conduct had hitherto "given him, 
could have admitted of any addi- 
tion, they would have, received it 
from the unfeigned distress with 
which his present illness had over- 
whelmed her. My knowledge of 
his extreme fondness for his wife, 
and the harmony in which they 
lived, led me naturally to suppose, 
that after a competent provision 
for his surviving daughter, the re- 
mainder' of his very considerable 
property would be left under the 
direction of her, to whom he owed 
all the real happiness he ever en- 
joyed. It is not easy then to con- 
ceive my surprise and disappoint- 
ment when ordered to set down a 
moderate portion for his child, a 
small annuity to his wife, to con- 
tinue only during her widowhood, 
and to divide the remainder into 
legacies among distant relations, 
who had treated him very badly 
on the occasion of his marriage, and 
with whom from that time till the 
commencement of his present ill- 
ness, he had not held the slightest 
intercourse I could not avoid in- 
forming him how far his arrange- 
ment (littered from my expectations, 
and observing that ihose relations, 
from their conduct to him during 
his life, appeared to me but ill enti- 
tled to such remembrance at his 
death, That he acknowledged, had 
once been his own opinion, but it now. 
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he said, become him to forget inju- 
ries, and added he, however they 
may have behaved, they are still 
my ofvn relations. 

My remonstrance, however, so 
far succeeded, that he was prevailed 
upon to augment considerably the 
fortune of his daughter ; but, with 
regard to the widow, I could not 
persuade him, to make the slightest 
alteration. He acknowledged him- 
self more indebted to her than to 
all his relations put together ; and 
declared there was nothing he 
would not do to secure her happi- 
ness. But, _ said he, " I know from 
experience, that the dead are usual- 
ly forgotten : and, notwithstanding 
my very high sense of her pru- 
dence and attachment to me, I am 
apprehensive, if left in affluence, 
she might be prevailed upon to take 
a second husband." You might at 
at all events make the annuity du- 
ring her widowhood more consider- 
able, " That is," said he, " what I 
very much wish, but dare not do. 
She will I know, live free of expense 
with her daughter, at least during 
her minority, and were I to augment 
her annuity, it might in that time, 
so accumulate as to be an induce- 
ment to her second marriage :" 
" which is," said he, with earnestness, 
" what I by all means wish to pre- 
vent." And why, said I, if she finds 
it for her comfort or happiness, 
should you wish to prevent her from 
taking another husband ? .«' What '." 
said he, with a warmth "of eager- 
ness, which his weak state of health 
could but ill support "do you sup- 
pose I could bear the thought, of 
her becoming the wife of another 
man, and of him, through that means 
enjoying any part of my property !" 
He seemed about to add some" ve- 
hement exclamation expressive of 
aversjon and abhorrence, when the 
exertion he had already, made, be- 
ing too much for his strength, 



brought on a most violent poroxysm 
of the disorder, and for some hours, 
1 supposed the affair of his testament 
wholly at an end. He recovered, 
however, so far as to be able to hear 
and acknowledge as his will, the 
distribution of his property which 
he had before directed, and upon 
which [ did not think it prudent to 
propose any further alterations. In 
the course of about an hour after- 
wards, he in another paroxysm, re* 
signed all interest in wife, property, 
and the world at large. 

When the family had a little 
recovered from the shock of this 
su(klen, and in some measure un- 
expected event, I left them and re- 
turned home, moralizing all the 
way upon what had happened. 
I could not avoid execrating in my 
own mind, the avaricious folly of 
those young girls who throw away 
the best part of their live* by marry- 
ing old dotards, whose selfishness in 
general, surpasses, if possible, ev« a 
their insensibility : and who not 
satisfied with depriving their young 
victims of every enjoyment deser- 
ving the name during their lives, 
wish even after death, to continue 
their tyranny, and chain their wi- 
dows in solitude to the dull remem- 
brance of those tiresome days, they 
have passed in their company. 

From these reflections I was roa- 
sed by a messenger who came to 
invite me to the funeral of a distant 
relation, caried off by a fever in 
the prime of life, and second year 
of his marriage, and who 1 after- 
wards learned, had done me the 
honor of an appointment to be one 
of his executors. After the funeral 
rites, the executors met, with some 
other friends to inspect the will of 
the deceased, and see what directions 
he had given for the distribution of 
his property. He had by the same 
disease to which he himself fell a 
victim, lost his only child } and as 
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be had no brother, we found the 
greater part of his effects, bequeathed 
to a sister and her family. Only- 
two rooms in the mansion house, as 
much land as would afford her the 
use of a cow, and £A0 pt.r annum, 
were allotted to his widow ; and of 
this trifling provision, she was imme- 
diately to be deprived in case of 
another marriage, I was the more 
surprized at this arrangement, as I 
knew the deceased to have been a 
man of the most generous and deli- 
cate feelings. His widow too, a 
most amiable and deserving woman, 
had beenthe wife both of his choice 
and his youth ; she had possessed 
his whole affection and confidence 
during life, and why he thought it 
necessary to lay such degrading re- 
strictions upon her at his death, I 
could not easily conjecture. Upon 
mentioning the matter to the other 
executors and friends of the deceased, 
I found they all highly approved of 
his conduct, " It was surely better 
they said to bequeath his property to 
his sister's family who were his re- 
lations, thau give it to a stranger." 
His widow was a young, lively wo- 
man, she would soon, they had no 
doubt, get the better of her grief and 
in the arms of another husband, lose 
all remembrance of the deceased. 
They were therefore decidedly of 
opinion, their late friend, acted a 
very prudent part in endeavouring 
to prevent her from becoming the 
wife of another: at all events, in 
putting it out of her power, to la- 
vish any part of his property, upon 
the man who was to supplant him 
in her affections. To answer these 
arguments appeared to me of little 
impdrtance, as the arrangement of 
the deceased, could not now be al- 
tered. Having therefore made the 
necessary preparation for discharg- 
ing the trust reposed in me I returned 
home, resolving to lay an abstract 
of these two cases before the public : 



hoping the absurd apd ungrateful 
conduct of the two deceased indivi- 
duals in question, will induce every 
husband who really loves his wife, 
to make his Will, whilst In his 
sober senses ; and put it out of the 
power of the mania of old age, or the 
delirium of fever to lay such unnatu- 
ral and degrading restrictions upon 
his widow. 

Where a man is dying young, and 
leaving a blooming widow, the mo- 
ther of several children, the possi- 
bility that a second husband, may 
tyrannically deprive them of their 
patrimony, renders it improper to 
leave her the unlimited mistress of 
all her husband's property. In such 
cases, it is undoubtedly necessary to 
secure the children, in the possession 
of whatever part of his property, the 
father may wish them to enjoy. 

But, when there are no children, or 
where they are already provided for, 
it is difficult to see why a wife should 
not be considered the nearest heir, and 
left in possession of at least ti consi- 
derable part ofber husband's property ; 
unlimited by any such degrading 
condition as permanent widowhood. 
The common allegation, that a bro- 
ther and sister's family are a man's 
oivn relations, whilst his widow is a 
stranger, is ridiculous in the extreme. 
What person can be so nearly rela- 
ted to a man, as she, for whom he 
had, in obedience to the strongest feel- 
ings of nature, forsaken both Father 
and Mother ; and to whom, he had 
been united by the most endearing 
ties ! With whom, he bad made a 
common interest, who had possessed 
his unbounded confidence, and to 
retain, or protect whom, he would at 
one period have given up every 
other earthly possession. What per- 
son can be so entitled to his grati- 
tude and generous regard, as she who 
has put her person, and property 
wholly into his possession; forsaken 
for him her family name, been the 
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echo of his joy, and the partner of 
his grief! — The husband's death it 
is true, dissolving the marriage, and 
leaving the widow at liberty to marry 
again, wouldseem to place her in the 
same situation with regard to her 
husband, as before her marriage, and 
therefore to render her a perfect stran- 
ger to him. But, is she not considered 
a relation by the law of the land, 
does she not continue to bear his 
name, and does she not, where there 
is real affection, mourn for him as 
for her nearest and dearest connec- 
tion ? Besides, does not gratitude 
and generosity, revolt at the idea of 
considering her a stranger, and ceas- 
ing to be interested in the happi- 
ness of one whom he had so lately 
valued above every other creature, 
and to whom he had been indebted 
for the most exquisite enjoyments of 
life ? Is not the language of love 
" how shall I render happy the ob- 
ject of my affections, by what means 
shall I testify the sincerity of my 
affection/ and raise myself in her 
esteem i" How then, can this affec- 
tion come all at once to disregard 
the happiness, opinion or esteem of 
its object? Of wliat consequence is 
it to a dying man, if his wife be 
afterwards comfortable and respec- 
table, what the means are, by which 
her happiness and respectability are 
accomplished, his anxiety, as far as 
she is concerned, should be I 
wou ! d think, wholly for her hap- 
piness. It is therefore, his business 
to do every thing in his power to 
make her happy, and if another 
marriage may he afterwards found 
necessary for this purpose, 1 can 
see no good reason why he should 
dislike the idea. Is he afraid that the 
♦'green-eyed monster" will follow him 
into the regions of the dead, and 
disturb his repose in the haunts of 
departed spirits ? Or does he wish to 
convert his wife, into a monumental 
pillar, bearing his name, by way of 



inscription, and perpetuating amongst 
posterity, the knowledge of his living 
importame ? How ridiculous, how 
selfi«h, how degrading. Would hus- 
bands but pause, and examine im- 
partially their motives, such restric- 
tions upon their widows, could never 
find their way into their Testaments. 
It may, perhaps, be alleged that 
where a widow is the mother of chil- 
dren, whose youth and education, 
require her superintendence and care, 
a second marriage, by calling her 
off from the discharge of that duty, 
might materially injure the children, 
and therefore upon this account, the 
arrangements in question are neces- 
sary. But not to mention that this 
does not apply in the numerous in- 
stances, where there are no children, 
or where their education is consider- 
ably advanced, such restrictions upon 
the widow, are even in this case 
degrading, unnatural, and unreason- 
able. They suppose a woman pos- 
sessed of so little sense of propriety, 
or affection for her children, as if 
left to her own discretion, to sacri- 
fice their interest to her own passions. 
What an idea to entertain at death, 
of that woman, who had possessed 
our unbounded confidence during 
life ; and whose character for dis- 
cretion and prudence we would have 
died to defend !— -Second marriages 
are often as necessary to the comfort 
and happiness of either male or fe- 
male as the first ; and therefore such 
restrictions are extremely unnatural. 
Let a man but reverse the case, and 
put the question to himself, how he 
would feel were it in the power of 
bis dying wife, to lay him under a 
similar restraint? Would he not 
feel the distrust degrading, would it 
not tend to destroy every feeling of 
affection for its author, and might 
it not in the course of less than two 
years be found exceedingly unplea- 
sant ? Besides such restrictions on 
the husband's part, are an attempt to 
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exercise an authority, which, he by 
no means posesses. The wife is 
bound to him during life, but at his 
death, every such bond is broken, 
and the union completely dissolved. 
He has therefore no right to attempt 
by bis will to restrict her future con- 
duct. 

In all cases, therefore, the dic- 
tates of reason and justice, un- 
doubtedly is, that a husband in his 
Testament provides for his wife with 
the same disinterested view to her 
happiness, that actuates his conduct 
towards one of his children. It may 
be, and is in many instances impru- 
dent to leave much in the unlimited 
power of a child; and in such cases, 
the cautious pare.it will accompany 
his bequest, with necessary restric- 
tions. A similar conduct may, no 
doubt be sometimes necessary, from 
a husband towards bis widow. She 
may require the superintendence of 
a guardian or so r ne limitation in the 
enjoyment of a legacy. But, as the 
consideration of a husband, " a stran- 
ger" obtaining absolute authority over 
the fortune of a daughter, .never 
induces the parent to prohibit alto- 
gether her marriage ; so neither 
ought the thought, that a second 
husband may participate in the after 
happiness of a widow, cause the first 
to make such arrangements at his 
death, as may prevent her from again 
marrying. A wife is a man's ten- 
derest, and dearest relative ; every 
thing, even in a remote degree con- 
nected with her haf.piness, must 
therefore be dear to him : and I am 
persuaded if sensible husbands would 
impartially consider the subject, they 
would, instead of lessening their lega- 
cies to prevent the after marriages 
of their widows, rejoice at Hie con- 
sideration of having it in their power 
to enable them to form advantageous, 
and respectable matrimonial connec- 
tions. Such a thouyht, could we 
deliver ourselves from the tyranny 



of prejudice and custom, must afford 
the most grateful solace to the heart 
wrung with anguish at leaving dis- 
consolate, and unprotected the object 
of our fondest affections. Having 
made every arrangement in his 
power for filling up the breach his 
death is about to make, in the peace 
and happiness of her he laves, the 
dying husband, could safely commit 
her future felicity to the superin- 
tending providence of the Almighty, 
conscious of having done to her his 
duty, and freed from every anxiety 
respecting her, he may without dis- 
traction of mind, prepare for that 
kingdom, in which they neither 
many, nor are given in marriage; 
but, where he may one day hope 
again to meet her, and as the angels 
ol God, enjoy for ever and ever those 
pure pleasures, that are to be found 
in the favour and immediate presence 
of the Almighty. 

Shanesborough. 
ReconnoUerinv-Hill, Dec, I lth 1811. 

71 the Pnprietort of the Belfast Magaxtnt. 



REMARKS ON SOME POEMS OM THE 
DEATH OF DR. PERCY, BISJOP OB 
DROMORE. 

. ■ n" When the Doctor died, 

Apollo whimper'd and the muses cried; 
Parnassus mop'd for days, in business slack, 
And like a hearse, the hill was hung in 

black, 
Minerva, sighing for her fav'rite son, 
Prouounc'd, with lengthqn'd face, the ■amid 

undone ; 
Her Owl too hooted in so loud a style, 
That people might have heard the bird a 

mite. 
Such were the Heavenly hmvlings for his 

death, 
As if dame nature had resign'd her breath." 
Peter Pindar. 

I HAVE been very much amu- 
sed in reading thv various poems 
published in the Newspapers, on 
the death of the Bishop of Dro- 
more. He was doubtless a good man, 



